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To those To these partially or very DEAF . . 


STRAINING TO HEAR 
IS DANGEROUS ! 


Those who are partially deaf in one or both ears seldom realise that 
they are placing a dangerous strain on their impaired hearing—by 
striving to catch what people say, etc., etc. Dangerous—because this 
- strain will lead to increasing deafness ‘and possibly “stone” deafness. 
With “bad sight” few people would try to do without spectacles, but 

with deafness, which is a similar disability, many people are content to 
put up with the inconvenience, isolation and danger. Why? Why let 
deafness take a grip when there is an inconspicuous way to normal 
hearing in The New ‘ARDENTE’ PHANTOM SPOT BUTTON (a 
British Invention) which means, according to those who have benefited, 
that INCONSPICUOUS HEARING is now within the reach of all—for 
church, meetings, conversation, talkies, music, wireless, etc. It does 
not matter what is the cause, nerve (head noises), middle ear, catarrh, 
fever, shock, heredity—this new improved “Ardente’ will ‘give you 
INCONSPICUOUS TRUE-TO-TONE hearing, because it is INDIVID- 
UALLY suited to your need—entirely different, uncopyable, and 
guaranteed. 

‘ Ardente’ is the only method commended by every important British 
Medical and Church Journal and “ Truth.” 

‘ Ardente’ is recommended by Aurists—chosen for Hearing by Doctors 
and Scientists. 

‘ Ardente’s’ Latest Achievement—Gold Medal awarded. 


COME IN AND ASK TO HEAR 


Free Tests, Consultations and Advice, 10—6 daily. If unable 
to call, write or ’phone your requirements. Ask for Medical 
Reports and FREE HOME TESTS ARRANGED. 


‘The World’s Greatest Organisation for the deaf, with 
Permanent Service Bureau at 


309 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
(Opp. D. & H. Evans). Phone: Mayfair 1380/1718. 
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Che Guardian 
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Att a * is looked for by 
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Ask your Newsagent to deliver it 
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14 BURLEIGH ST., LONDON, W.C.2. 


OREIGN STAMPS.—We wish to purchase 
collections or important lots of all kinds of 
stamps. Submit stating price required. Col- 
lectors’ requirements can be supplied at reas- 
onable prices. Price list gratis.—Bridger & 
Kay, Ltd., 170, Strand, London, W.C.2. 


HE DAILY MESSAGE.—This Magazine, pub- 
lished by “‘ The Guardian,” is recognized as 
providing the best method for the systematic 
and devotional study of the Bible. A specimen 
copy can be had post free by sending a post- 
card to the Manager, 14, Burleigh Street, Lon- 
don, W.C.2. 
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Friday, at 14 Burleigh Street, London, 
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Memorabilia. 


IE Genealogists’ Magazine for March, a 
lively and interesting number, prints a 
lecture delivered to the Society last October 
by our correspondent Magor V. C. P. Hop- 
son upon the India Office Records. This is 
an excellent systematic survey of material of 
considerable variety, which any researcher 
approaching Indian genealogical topics 
should find of great practical use. Mr. 
Charles Evans, under ‘The 64 (uarter- 
ings of Charles II,’ giving in compen- 
dious form the ancestry of the King back to 
the fifteenth century, reveals how great a 
variety of strains was summed up in him. 
Of the sixty-four ancestors, in the sixth 
degree, as an editorial note remarks, twenty- 
four were French (Savoy and Luxembourg 
being included) and fifteen German (includ- 
ing Austrian). The English are two only, 
Henry VII and Elizabeth Plantagenet, and 
if anyone chose to object that, so far as race 
goes, neither were these thoroughly English, 
their claim to be called so would have to be 
helped out by some courtesy. Looking 
through the dates given, we noticed that of 
those whose years of birth and death are 
known, few—only nine in fact—reached or 
passed the age of seventy, but it seems that 
one of the less well-known, Antoinette de 


Vendéme, the Bourbon lady who, by Claude | 


| 


| 
| 


asparagus grows in the sandy plains of wes- 
tern and central Asia, all around the Medi- 
terranean, and up the western coasts of 
Kurope to within the Channel. In England 
it is found wild only upon the western and 
south-western shores; and in Ireland upon 
the coast about Wexford and Waterford. 
The Greeks and Romans ate it, as might be 
surmised by the general use of the Greek 
name for it—to be referred, Liddell and Scott 
say, to a stem denoting fulness or swelling, 
though there is not agreement on this. The 
gardens of Ravenna produced the best crops 
—in the days, that is, before serious improve- 
ments were attempted by the horticulturist. 
The purplish Argenteuil varieties, we are 
told, are derived from a purple asparagus 
grown in Holland in the eighteenth century. 
Now-a-days in Kngland the asparagus for the 
market comes mainly from the neighbour- 
hoods of Evesham and Colchester and parts 
of Cambridgeshire and Norfolk. Aspara- 
gus occupies considerable areas in California, 
in the peaty land, reclaimed from the river 
by levees, of the Sacramento Delta, between 
50 and 80 miles to the north of San Fran- 
cisco. 


correspondent Mr. F. H. CHEETHAM, 
F.s.A., has sent us a reprint of a com- 


| munication he recently made to the Transac- 
tions of the Historic Society of Lancashire 


and Cheshire about the monument to Sir 
Thomas Hesketh at Rufford. The point 
about this is that it bears an inscription con- 
cluding with a stanza of four lines, supposed 
by some to be ‘‘ an original verse written by 
the poet Cowper.’? Mr. CHEETHAM, who 
prints the inscription in full and also gives 
a photograph of the monument, gives some 
particulars of a search for any evidence for 


or against the attribution. Mr. Wright, 


Cowper’s biographer, who had had no prev- 
ious knowledge of the lines, repudiated the 


_ idea of their being Cowper’s. 


de Guise, was grandmother of Mary, Queen | 


of Scots, attained the age of ninety. Of the 
two who come next her in years, reaching 
seventy-six, one is the tragic Juana la Loca. 


OW many summers have we not enjoyed 


QUR correspondent Mr. G. W. Wricut 

writes to inform us that a penny leaf- 
let (undated) has recently been published 
under the heading ‘ Churchyards and Monu- 


_ments,’ by the Church House, Westminster. 
| It contains, he says, valuable advice regard- 


asparagus, and seen it growing in| Ing th 
| scriptions, e.g. : 


kitchen-gardens, without enquiring where is 


its natural wild habitat, or how the markets, | 


as distinct from the tables furnished by gar- 
dens, are supplied with it. The March num- 
ber of the Journal of the Ministry of Agri- 
culture tells us something about all this. In 
its wild form, says Mr. H. D. Bennett, 


ing the preservation of memorials and in- 


In tidying a churchyard no monument 
should be altered or removed except in con- 
sultation with the Diocesan Advisory Com- 
mittee, and a plan should be made of every 
churchyard with all stones numbered, and a 
permanent register made of all existing in- 
scriptions. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. | 

| 
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ADAM EDON, FIRST VICTIM OF THE 
INQUISITION AT CARTAGENA. 


OWE to the kindness of the British Consul 

at Cartagena (Colombia), Mr. H. L. Tyrer, 
the following extract from ‘ Documentos para 
la historia del Departamento de Bolivar,’ by | 
Eduardo G. de Pifieres, of the Cartagena 
Academy of History (Cartagena, 1924). I 
give it in translation, but have the Spanish | 
original. 

‘* Budol ’’ would seem to be a mistake for 
Bristol, and we thus acquire interesting in- 
formation about an unfortunate native of 
that city, who was the first person to be 
burned by the Inquisition at Cartagena. 


P.440. ‘‘ During the establishment of the 
Cartagena Tribunal of the Inquisition, six 
persons were condemned to death, and of | 
these we propose to say something: they | 
were Adam Edon, 15 March, 1622; Juan | 
Vicente, 17 June, 1626; José Jimenez, 
Juan de Frias and Francisco del Valle, 30 _ 
March, 1688; and Felipe Romero in 1688. 
Of the first the Inquisitor Maiozca says: 


he was of English nationality, a protest- 
ant heretic who, in spite of all the diligence | 
which the law and Your Lordship! ordained 
and was exercised with him, and much | 
other beside, for the space of two years, | 
yet he was unwilling to submit. He was 
continually obstinate in his errors, and in 
defence of them he perished in the flames, 
with such endurance that all wondered at | 
his blind insistence: for, without being 
bound, he seated himself of his own will on | 
the firewood, and there remained motion- 
less without moving a foot from where he) 
had placed them. He was a man of about 
32 years of age, well set up, speaking Latin 
moderately and Spanish well: he was com- 
posed in speech, with a false and deceiv- 
ing external appearance by reason of a 
modesty either natural or assumed, of which 
he made great play when he was arrested, 
which was when he entered the province of 
Cumana. 


To this Senior Medina adds: 


Edon was a native of BUDOL, some forty | 
leagues from London, and was arrested by 
the Commissary of Cumana on information 
that aboard ship he avoided the faithful 
when at prayer, and that on one occasion | 
when the image of Our Lady was presented 


1 The Inquisitor is presumably reporting to | 
higher authority. 


to him to kiss, he put it from him. He 
was proceeding to Cumand in 1618 from 
Seville, as agent of an English merchant 
established in that city, to buy tobacco, 
“And on that occasion,’’ said the Inquisi- 
tors, “‘ had not the pilot Pablo de Lizarazo, 
who brought him there, died, we should 
have proceeded against him too, for we can- 
not see what difference there is between a 
fautor and concealer of heretics and a man 
so soul-less as to come to these Indies of 
ours for the sale of a miserable gain.” 

Kdon was sent from Cumana to the island 
of Margarita and thence to Cartagena, 
where he entered the public gaol on the 
third of July of that year. He had _ been 
clerk to a spice merchant in London, whose 
fortune he inherited; and having lost that 
fortune, he fled in debt to Seville. 

After his first declarations, in which he 
avowed that he was a protestant, he was 
transferred to the secret cells: and there 
he spent the night before the execution, 
having been notified of the sentence passed 
on him, disputing with two friars who were 
allotted to him in order to convince him: 
but in this they succeeded not at all. 


S. GASELEE. 


SIR STEPHEN GLYNNE’S NOTES 
ON THE CHURCHES OF DEVON. 
(See ante pp. 21, 57, 95, 130, 169). 
East Bucktanp (North Devon nr. South 

Molton). 
St. Michael. 

July 1836. 

A small Church with only Chancel nave 
and west Tower. The latter is plain 3d pd 
embattled, having a square turret on the 
North side and a small 3 light west window 


below which is a door now closed. The roof 


is coved with ribs forming panneled compart- 
ments and bosses at the points of intersection. 
The windows of the Nave are square headed 
of three lights. So also is that at the east 
of the Chancel. There is a Chancel arch, 
pointed and quite plain. On the South side 
of the Chancel is a window set obliquely, also 
a low side single trefoiled window. The Font 
is an old one, in three parts, the upper circu- 


lar, the next octagon, the lower part square. 


All rude and plain. Some windows have 
been mutilated. The South porch has a flat 
arched doorway. The Chancel is stuccoed. 


but not the Nave or tower. [Gould, p. 127]- 


East Ocwett. St. Bartholomew. 
This Church has a Nave and Chancel with 
a North Aisle to each, and two separate 
Chapels on the South side, the whole is Per- 
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pendr., the Tower at the West end has a bat- 
tlement and a stair turret with quatrefoil 
openings, and square headed belfry windows. 


The exterior is rugged. Several of the win- | | 
_ ingly handsome and convenient one of mahog- 


dows are square headed and none fine. The 
Aisle is divided by 4 obtuse moulded arches 
with piers of the usual form with 4 shafts 
and rich overhanging capitals sculptured with 
grapes, net work and armorial bearings, evi- 
dently of late date. The Aisle extends all 
along the Chancel, the roofs are coved, and 
some of the bosses rich. The Chancel includes 
an arch of the Aisle and is entered under a 
wood screen painted and gilt. The two 
Chapels on the S. are distinct—one adjoining 
the Chancel is used as a Vestry, the other 
contains a large Italian Monument. There 
are some ancient carved seats. The Font is 
a plain octagon. [Gould, p. 237; Stabb, i., 
East TEIGNMOUTH. 

East Teignmouth Church is situated near 
the sea. It has been lately entirely rebuilt 
on a large scale, the old Church being small 
and incommodious. It was a very ancient 
structure of rude Norman work consisting of 
a Nave and Chancel with a Tower between 
them, of massive proportions. The present 
structure contains many imitations of the 
Norman work very well executed and there 
is much to admire in it, though there are 
a few details which are not strictly correct. 
It consists of a Nave with side aisles, a small 
north and south transept and a Tower en- 
gaged in the West front. The Tower seems 
to be in great measure copied from the 
ancient one. It has at the N.W. corner a 
circular turret, surmounted by a plain heavy 
pinnacle very broad at the base and larger 
in circumference than the turret. Similar 
turrets and pinnacles flank the gable ends of 
all the aisles &c. The west doorway is plain 
and imitates Norman work of rude descrip- 
tion. At the end of the south transept is a 
very fine rich Norman doorway of 5 ranges 
of mouldings enriched with the double chev- 
ron cable and embattled ornaments, the shafts 
are worked with chevron work and other 
ornaments and have foliated capitals. The 
windows of the Church are the most repre- 
hensible features. The aisles are divided 
by semi-circular arches springing from very 
slender cast iron pillars of octagonal form 
and worked with an ornament imitating the 

ron. These are not strictly correct but 
one may easily overlook this want of exact- 
hess in consideration of their superior con- 
venience for the erection of galleries. The 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


front of the galleries is worked with a range 


| of Norman niches very elegant in their effect. 


The South Transept forms a porch. The 
North a vestry. The Pulpit is an exceed- 


any and also appropriately ornamented with 
Romanesque work. The Altar screen is a 
beautiful stone composition in best Roman- 
esque work, executed by Kendall of Exeter. 
It is divided into 3 compartments, the cen- 
tral having a rich semi-circular arch with 
mouldings enriched with embattled and chev- 
ron mouldings and springing from good 
shafts, the two side compartments are each 
ornamented with 3 smaller semi-circular 
arches with similar enrichments. The whole 


, Church is admirably fitted up and no cost 
| seems to have been spared in improving and 


beautifying it. The Organ stands in the 
West gallery. The Font is the ancient one 
and has been restored. It is of Rectilr., 
work and handsome of octagonal form with 
panneling and quatrefoils and a bold band 
of foliage between the basin and the pedes- 
tal. [Gould, p. 285]. 


Ecc. June 4th, 1852. 


An uninteresting Church having Chancel, 
Nave & South Aisle, S. Porch, and W. 
Tower. The latter is plain and coarse with 
a battlement and small projecting turret at 
the N.W. and buttresses up to the 2nd stage. 
The W. door labelled with quatrefoil span- 
drels and over it a 3 light window of P. 
character. 

The Belfry windows of 2 lights. The win- 
dows on the S. are P. of 3 lights. The 
E. Window of the Aisle is similar but that 
of the Chancel is a triple Chancel of plain 
kind which may perhaps be E.E. That the 
W. of the Aisle which resembles it appears 
more questionable. The arcade consists of 4 
flattish arches, with mouldings and the usual 
Clustered P. piers of this district. The ex- 
terior is all roughcast. The Porch has a 
labelled Tudor arch door. [Gould, p. 171]. 


April 1845. Exsourne. St. Mary. 


The plan of this Church is a body with 
South aisle, and porch and a western Tower. 
The Tower is rather an elegant granite one 
resembling that at Throwleigh, having an 
embattled parapet and four octagonal cor- 
ner turrets also embattled and crowned by 
crocketed pinnacles. The buttresses are re- 
moved from the corners, the west door is 
labelled and over it a labeled niche on each 
side of it a buttress on which is an ogee 
canopied niche, one having a_ simple 
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finial, the other composed of grapes. The 
South porch has a Tudor external door with 
octagonal shafts. The Tower arch springs 
straight from the walls. The arcade consists 
of four wide four-centred arches with light 
Cornish clustered piers. At the east end of 
the Chancel is a three light window with 
tracery which appears to be middle perpr. On 
the North side is one two light window 
of 3d pd character and a projection near the 
pulpit containing a debased window. The 
other windows chiefly square headed and 
labeled. On the South side of the Chancel 
is a very plain trefoil headed niche, perhaps 
a piscina, and a priest’s door on which is 
some iron work. The roofs are all coved, the 
ribs having good bosses at the points of inter- 
section. The Font has an octagonal bowl on 
a cylindrical stem. The pulpit bears the 
date 1665. The Chancel has rather lower 
roof than the Nave. 

The Tower is not square, wider from N. to 
S. than from E. to W. The W. door has 
pannelled spandrels and the niche over it 
very small twisted columns. [Gould, p. 172; 
Stabb, ii., pp. 70-72]. 


Exeter (Cathedral). 


The Town of Exeter is very large and com- 
posed of several streets the greater part of 


| 


Church and fitted up the lower parts of the 
towers so as to have all the appearance of 
decorated work, and put in two fine Deed. 
windows one at each end of the transept. 
This bold and daring work has completely 
succeeded and stands firm to this day, and 
although the strength of the Towers would 
seem to be much tried by the heavy bells 
which are hung in them, and constantly 
rung, yet they appear to be as firm as ever, 
The interior presents an appearance of great 
uniformity being (excepting a _ few small 
chapels) entirely in the Decorated style of an 
early period. The Church consists of a Nave 
Choir and side aisles, a transept formed by 
the Towers, and a lady chapel, and a small 
Eastern Transept formed by 2 chapels, on 
either side of the Choir. The Nave and 
Choir have a long high pitched lead roof the 
summit of which is singularly ornamented 
with a kind of flowered work and has a good 
effect. The West front is enriched by a very 


_ elaborate stone screen erected by Bishop Gran- 


dison in the 14th century. This is a most 


elaborate Perpendr., work, highly enriched 


with niches, statues, &c. The aisle have 
plain flying buttresses to the Nave, and on 
the North side is a Porch of Decorated work 


| not very rich having 3 triangular crocketed 


| canopies to the outer doorway. 


which are narrow and bad. But the prin- | 


cipal street, Fore Street, which runs nearly 
the whole length of the City, is very broad 
and handsome and contains many good shops. 
There are in the outskirts several very hand- 
some houses and a_ very beautiful public 
walk planted with very large and fine trees. 


Above the 
porch is a small chamber which is on a level 
with the clerestory windows and where it 
joins the clerestory the window is filled up 
with tracery remains, and instead of the Tri- 
forium there is a projecting stone gallery 


| ornamented with niches having crocketed 


| canopies. 


There are many old houses of curious archi- | 


tecture. 


others being closed up with the gardens of 
the Palace, and Prebendal House, and the 
other buildings. The North front may be 
very well seen from the Close, as also can 
the West, but the stone has become very much 
smoked and black and also much decayed in 
some parts. The exterior of the Cathedral 
although grand and majestic has rather a 


The Cathedral can only be seen to | 
advantage on the North and West sides, the — 


( The windows in the whole Church, 
saving the eastern one of the Choir, are of 
Decorated tracery and very elegant although 
not of the rich flowing tracery which is seen 


/at York, Carlisle, and the north, but mostly 
_composed of circles, segments, trefoils, &c. 


heavy appearance, and excepting the elabor- | 


ate screen at the West end is not much orna- 
mented. The interior is very much superior 
in elegance and more rich in decoration. The 
plan of the Cathedral is singular, there being 
no central Tower, and the transepts formed 


in the 2 towers which are much older than | 


the rest of the Church, being Norman. This 
was done by Bishop Quivil in the 13th cen- 
tury, who caused the pointed arches to be 
scooped out of the towers and opened to the 


The great West window is a very magnifi- 
cent and large one of 9 lights, filled with 
modern painted glass. The Clerestory and 
Aisle windows of the Nave and Choir are 
very large and grand, mostly having archi- 
trave mouldings and shafts. The Nave and 
Choir are divided from the side aisles by 
very fine and deeply moulded arches, with 
lozenge piers of clustered shafts with plain 
moulded capitals. The Triforium is particu- 
larly small but elegant and composed of a 
range of trefoil arches, with Purbeck marble 
shafts and dripstones with heads. The ceil- 
ing has stone groining of a most beautiful 
and elegant appearance, the ribs have bosses 
finely foliated and spring from shafts which 
end in corbels between the heads of the 
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arches, some of which are foliated, and others 
ornamented with heads, figures, &c. The 
aisles are also groined in the same elegant 
style. The beauty of the Nave is at present 
much impaired by inelegant pews. Immedi- 
ately above the Triforium is a parapet of 
pierced quatrefoils. The ‘Transepts are 
groined in wood, and have each of them a 
small Chapel on the east side, with some good 
Perpendr., screen work. At the extremity 
of each Transept is a large Decd., window 
of the same character as the western one. 
There is a good late Perpendr., monument 
in the North Transept. The Organ screen 
is of a Singular workmanship and has an 
odd effect. It appears to be Perpendr., and 
has 3 wide arches, above which are 13 com- 
partments filled with curious ancient paint- 
ings of scripture subjects. The organ is a 
very large and grand instrument built in 
1665 originally. Its case has been lately re- 
paired and new gilt, and has a very grand 
appearance when viewed either from the Nave 
or Choir, the mahogany being very dark, 
and the gilt pipes bright. Though of a non- 
descript style it is altogether fine, and the 
great pipes which are without case and 
placed against the wall on either side of the 
case, are finely gilt and have an appearance 
of grandeur. The Choir is of a similar char- 
acter with the Nave, and has at its east end 
a noble perpendr., window of 9 lights and 
extreme richness, which is filled with painted 
glass of extreme brilliancy and in good pre- 
servation. The Bishop’s Throne is a very 
gorgeous composition having a succession of 
canopies reaching to an enormous height. It 
is very light and elegant and mostly good 
Decorated work, carved in wood, with good 
crockets, pinnacles &c. The Stalls are of 
plain and poor modern work. There are 
some fine stone screens at the East end of 
good Perpendr., stone work pierced. On the 
South side of the Altar within the Eastern 
arch of the Choir are three stone seats of 
unequal height, with very high canopies of 
amazingly beautiful and delicate Decorated 
work, with rich crockets ‘and finials. The 
feathering is also fine. The Altar screen is 
new, and of very rich and grand effect when 
viewed from a distance. It is of Decorated 
character but fails in effect on a near view 
from bunches of grapes being introduced as 
crockets &c. In the front of the great East 
window is a very elegant stone gallery of 


open work with a band of square flowers and | 


crowned with Tudor flowers. On the North 
side of the Choir is a very fine Altar Tomb 
of Perpenr. Marble to Bishop Marshall who 


died 1206; he is represented in full robes 
recumbent beneath a plain trefoiled canopy 
supported on shafts; on each side of his 
head is & compartment with angels. The 
base of ‘Tomb is enriched with circular com- 
partments containing scrolls, figures Xe. 
This is a very perfect and fine specimen of 
K.K. tomb. Immediately behind the Altar 
and under the great E. window are two 
pointed arches of elegant proportions open- 
ing to the Chapel of the same height as the 
side aisles. ‘These are in the same style as 
the arches throughout the Church. The 
Chapels which project from the Choir aisles 
and from the Kastern transept are vaulted 
with stone and groined with ribs springing 
from shafts. ‘The windows are the same as 
the rest of the Church, and there are some 
good niches with triangular crocketed cano- 
pies with pinnacles at the sides, and a 
bracket with the ball flower. 

In the North aisle of the Choir is a tomb 
with rich Perpendr., canopy with a figure 
of a skeleton in a shroud. The tomb of Sir 
Richard Stapylton in the same aisle is an 
ogee canopy feathered and crocketed. The 
figure is bold and fine, cross-legged and in 
full armour. On the north side of the north 
aisle near the east end is a very late and 
gorgeous chapel of about the period when the 
chaste and elegant Gothic was just begin- 
ning to be debased. Corresponding with this, 
there is a Chapel on the South side of simi- 
lar workmanship, bearing the date 1519. It 
is completely overloaded with the most gor- 
| geous pannels, niches, &c. and is much cov- 
ered with gilding and paint. This great pro- 
fusion of ornament is quite unpleasing. 
Over this Chapel is a window of earlier trac- 
ery than most in the structure. 

The lady chapel forms the eastern portion 
of the Cathedral and has a loftier roof than 
the chapel by which it is approached, conse- 
quently there is room for a small triangular 
_ Decorated window over the arch which opens 
'to it. At the eastern extremities of the 
aisles and on either side of the lady chapel 
a rich Perpendr. chapel opening to it. In 
_the northern chapel are some heavy Eliza- 
_hethan monuments and a rich one of Bishop 
| Stafford who died 1419. There is a fine 
| Perpendr. tomb with a recumbent figure 
| under a delicate and beautiful canopy. The 
_canopy of the Tomb has a flat arch and is 
| profusely ornamented. The lady Chapel is 
_very light and beautiful from the number 
| and large size of the windows which are good 
| Decorated, the ceiling is finely groined, and 
‘the ribs spring from clustered shafts of 
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Purbeck Marble. The windows have shafts 
with round capitals. Under the windows, in 
the South wall, have lately been discovered 
some very fine monumental effigies of Bishops 
in Purbeck Marble, and in excellent preserv- 
ation. This chapel is now undergoing a care- 
ful restoration, and has some niches in a 
rich style executed in a similar manner to 
the new Altar piece. In this Chapel is a flat 
stone commemorating Bishop Quivil who died 
1292, with a rich cross flory and inscription 
in Lombard letter. The Chapel on the South 
side of the Lady Chapel has some good 
painted glass in the windows. In it is the 
monument of Bishop Branscombe, a_ very 
rich and gorgeously painted Perpendr. monu- 
ment of a late period and consequently was 
not erected till long after the death of Bishop 
Branscombe who died in 1281. Many of these 
Chapels contain fine screen work both in wood 
and stone. In the South aisle of the Choir 
are two fine figures of cross-legged knights one 
of which has a fine feathered canopy and is 
said to be Bohun Ear! of Hereford. The same 
may also be said of Bp. Stapylton’s monu- 
ment on the North side of the Choir, which 
is late Perpendr., and has a Tudor arch, Bp. 
Stapylton having died in 1327. The Tran- 
septs have galleries on the west side sup- 
ported on groining. The towers are both 
large and massive of very good Norman work, 
and both richly ornamented in that style, 
but each different in their decorations. They 
are crowned with Turrets of a later work. 

Communicating by a_ passage with the 
South Tower is the Chapter House, a very 
beautiful room, the lower portion of which 
is Early English and ornamented with ranges 
of E.E. niches of an elegant description. 
The part above the window sills is very beau- 
tiful Perpendr., the windows are good and 
mostly of 4 lights, and the ceiling most eleg- 
antly enriched with panneling and_taber- 
nacle work. The curious astronomical clock 
in the north transept is worthy of examina- 
tion. [Gould, pp. 173-7]. 


T. Cann HucGaes, F.s.a. 
Lancaster. 
(To be continued). 


HENRY MACKENZIE AND ITALIAN 
LITERATURE. 


HEN we consider the author of ‘ The Man 

of Feeling’ in relation to foreign liter- 
ature, we usually think of his ‘ Account of 
the German Theatre,’ a paper based on 


French translations and read _ before the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh on 21 April, 
1788. This essay not only inspired Macken- 
zie to learn a little German and to assist in 
dramatic translations, (brought out in 1792 
—see H. W. Thompson, ‘ A Scottish Man of 
Feeling,’ 1931, pp. 286-93), but it also inter- 
ested Walter Scott and others in German 
literature (see Lockhart’s ‘ Life,’ ed. 1902-3, 
i., 229). We should not forget, however, 
that Mackenzie was also somewhat of a pion- 
eer in the study of Italian. 

girl in Edinburgh who 
plays on the pianoforte learns Italian, and 
Italian masters are to be found in_ every 
street. When | was a lad and wished to learn 
Italian, there was no master in Edinburgh; 
but L found out a man of noble birth, an 
uncle of Lord Aboyne’s, who was a Roman 
Catholic priest and had long resided in Rome, 
who consented to teach me... Mr. Gordon 
was... an enthusiast in Italian poetry. (“The 
Anecdotes and Kgotisms of Henry Mackenzie,’ 
ed. H. W. Thompson, 1927, p. 66). 

Charles Gordon, fourth Earl of Aboyne, 
succeeded his father, John, who had three 
sisters, but no brothers, in 1732; he died 
in 1794. The Earl’s great-uncle, the Hon. 
John Gordon, may be the person Mackenzie 
intends ; little more is known about him than 
that he entered Douai College on 5 Nov., 
1685, at the age of eight, and died at Edin- 
burgh in 1762, when Mackenzie was seven- 
teen (See J. M. Buttocn, ‘ The Earls of 
Aboyne,’ 1908, p. 13). 

The following letter, now published from 
the Watson Collection (on permanent loan 
by the Trustees of the National Galleries of 
Scotland to the National Library of Scot- 
land), is addressed to ‘‘ James Glassford 
Esqr Advocate Castle Street.’’ In it Mack- 
enzie offers courteous comment on a manu- 
script volume of translations from the 
Italian. In the Introduction to his versions 
of Petrarch, Sanazzaro, Ariosto, Michael 
Angelo, Tasso, Marino, Guarini, Metastasio. 
and other writers—‘ Lyrical Compositions 
selected from the Italian Poets,’ 1834 (three 
years after Mackenzie’s death) — Glassford 
says, ‘‘ Most of the following translations 
were written many years ago; so long, indeed, 
as to have more than doubled, in respect of 
time, the condition prescribed by the Roman 
critic [the nine years suggested by Horace].” 
Thus the most of Glassford’s work was com- 
pleted at least by 1816, in which year, accord- 
ing to the Edinburgh Directories, he took 
up his residence at 57, Castle Street, where 
he lived till 1820, when he removed for 4 
year to 52 (? a misprint for 57) Castle Street. 
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J am inclined to date the letter ca, 1817, by 
which time we may presume Glassford to 
have become interested in the possible recep- 
tion of his completed translations. 


Heriot Row, 28 Feby. 
Sir 

4 oll you my best thanks for the Vol. 
you ¥ "? so good.as to send me, which I read 
with ..ach pleasure. Such performances are 
the most elegant amusement in = which a 
Gentleman can indulge. You have the merit 
with the reader of bringing under his notice, 
by a good and faithful translation, some beau- 
tiful Specimens of Italian Poetry not gener- 
ally known in this Country. Always, my dear 

Sir, with great regard, 
Most faithfully yours 
H. Mackenzie. 


COLEMAN O. Parsons. 


AN OXFORD PUBLISHER’S- EM- 
BLEM.—David A. Talboys was well- 
known a hundred years ago as a bookseller 
in Oxford. Being also a_ translator of 
learned books and a sheriff of the city, he has 
found a place in the ‘ D.N.B.’ He had the 
enterprise to print and publish in 1838 a 
Horace edited by the German scholar Doer- 
ing, with an excellent index. The middle of 
the title-page of this book is occupied by 
the representation of a well-branched tree 
rising two inches above a plot of turf. From 
a branch on the right hangs a frame with the 
initials ‘‘ D.A.T.,’’ while one on the left 
displays the ox and ford of the Oxford arms. 
A hand in the air holds an axe which is 
making an incision in the trunk of the tree. 
This is clearly an indication of the name 
Taillebois, which in the French is ‘‘ wood- 
cutter,” one of the names originally derived 
from a vocation. Ivo Taillebois, a Norman in- 
vader who came over with William I and got 
considerable grants of English land, is fam- 
iliar as appearing in ‘ Hereward the Wake.’ 
His family and connections were discussed at 
ante p. 47. A descendant of his, Sir William 
Talboys, styled Earl of Kyme, died in 1464, 
and Gilbert Talboys, Baron Talboys, died in 
1530, his line becoming extinct about 1560. I 
do not know whether the axe and tree figured 
in the arms of these nobles and so provided 
the hint for the bookseller, or whether he 
used a crest of the sort on his carriage, if 
he kept one, or his notepaper. Nothing is 
said in the ‘ D.N.B.’ of his family. 

Mr. Fisher Unwin used a tree with motto 
on the boards of his books, according to the 
Specimens before me, and so do Messrs. D. 
Appleton and Company, of New York, with 


the words ‘‘ Established 1825’ underneath. 
I do not know if their emblem goes back to 
a date before Talboys. Many publishers 
seem indifferent to the use of special emblems 
to adorn their books. Messrs. Cassell, 
however, recall the romantic associations of 
an ancient inn in a circular design holding 
a kneeling figure, with the words ‘‘ La Belle 
Sauvage.’’ ‘This emblem appears on the re- 
verse of the title-page in the books before me. 
The back binding of Messrs. Bell’s books bears 
a hanging bell. | These designs are all much 
smaller in size than the Talboys tree. Tal- 
boys died in 1840, and I suppose his books 
are now mostly out-of-date. 
W. J. 


UCKLE AND POE.—Although the his- 
torians of literature are usually im- 
pressed by Overbury and Earle, as the out- 
standing English character writers, ever since 
he printed ‘The Club, or a Grey Cap for 
a Green Head,’ in 1711, James Puckle has 
found readers, and a good many editions 
have kept him before the public. In recent 
years one Suspects many of the references to 
him are at second-hand, from Poe’s cita- 
tions. These, it is true, give the book’s sub- 
title alone, or no credit at all, but they are 
numerous enough to make me believe the 
American critic had read Puckle sometime 
around 1841. The following is a list of the 
references and borrowings I have identified. 
While only one edition of Puckle was read, 
the list is probably fairly complete ; volume 
and page references are to the Harrison edi- 
tion. 

1. A reference to the mirrors of the temple 
of Smyrna, taken from Pliny’s ‘ Natural 
History,’ xxxiii. 45, in Puckle’s ‘ Detrac- 
tor,’ used by Poe in a criticism of Wilmer, 
Graham’s Magazine, August, 1841; and the 
so-called ‘‘ Marginalia,”’ Southern Literary 
Messenger, July, 1849 (H. x., 194; xvi., 
170). 


2. A bit on speaking well of the dead from 
‘In Company,’ used in a review of Brain- 
erd, Graham’s Magazine, February, 1842; 
Marginalia,”? Graham’s Magazine, March, 
1846; ‘‘ Fifty Suggestions,’ no. ix., same 
magazine, May, 1849 (H. xi., 15; xvi. 87; 
xiv. 172). 

5. A well-bred man never ( .. . speaks) 
ill of women,’’ from ‘ Rake,’ in ‘‘ Margin- 
alia,’?’ Democratic Review, November, 1844; 
and a review of Miss Barrett, Broadway 
Journal, Jan. 4, 1845. (H. xii., 1; xvi. 12). 

4. ‘‘ Epicures laud mustard with tears,.”’ 
from ‘ Rake,’ used in ‘‘ Fifty Suggestions.’’ 
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no. xviii. (on [Cornelius] M[atthews?]) 
same reference as in no, 2 (but H. xiv. 174). 

5. A joke about the Temple at Ephesus, 
used in the same instalment of the ‘‘ Mar- 
ginalia ’’ as no, 2 (H. xvi. 91), taken almost 
literatim from Puckle’s ‘ Author’s Preface.’ 
It is based on passages in Plutarch and 
Cicero. 

6. A bit taken by Puckle in his ‘ Quack ’ 
from Tom Brown’s ‘‘ Amusements ’’ (1700, 
chap. viii., which follows immediately in the 
‘* Marginalia ’’ on no. 5. Although no refer- 
ence to Puckle, is made in the case of any 
save nos. 2 and 3, the practical verbal iden- 
tity of the passages makes it pretty clear 
that Poe was borrowing. 

T. O. Masporr. 


‘\FOBY - DICK’ UNDER ANOTHER 


NAME.—Among the volumes of the ex- | 


tensive Fearing Collection (Harvard College 
Library) dealing with marine and allied sub- 
jects is a brown-covered 12mo, entitled ‘ Péhe 
Nu-e, The Tiger Whale of the Pacific,’ by 
Captain Bill Barnacle (pseudonym of 
Charles Martin Newell), published by D. 
Lothrop and Co., Boston, 1877. It bears 
pasted upon the front end-paper a clipping 
from the Grolier Club sale-catalogue of 
December, 1911, stating that the book is 
‘really ‘ Moby-Dick’ under a new name.’’ 
Unfortunately this is not exact. The volume 
treats of the ferocious battle-scarred white 
whale made famous outside the annals of the 
whaling industry by Herman Melville; but 
the narrative has none of the range and 
power of the renowned novel. 

The volume is of interest because of the 
influence Melville’s book had upon it. Some 
attention has been given to the study of the 
sources of Melville’s work, but little indeed 
to his influence upon other writers. That 
“Captain Barnacle’’ knew Melville’s work 
is certain. He mentions the fact on p. 12. 
And clearly noticeable is the similarity of 
Captain Ahab and ‘‘ Uncle Joe Bailey, 
Avenger of the Seas.’’ On p. 33 the author 
writes : 


Uncle Joe still bears of marks of that ter- 
rible day (the encounter with the whale), for 
the white-haired patriarch is eyeless upon the 
left, and his legs and arms are crooked as the 
gnarled limbs of an oak of more years than 
his own. Good old Uncle Joe was crippled and 
maimed as few could be, and live. Since that 
day his whole life has been intent upon this 
ferocious old “ Tiger of the Pacific.” 


There are other similarities recognizable to 
students of Melville. 


At the beginning of the first chapter the 
author relates that 


not to all was the fiend whale known by the 
same name, for he had acquired many local 
names, as he made his predatory circuit round 
the world. To the whale-men cruising in the 
Indian Ocean he acquired the cognomen of 
“Timor Tom,” from having made his appear- 
ance mostly in the vicinity of Timor. For 
many years he frequented the island of Mocha, 
where he shattered many a boat, and at that 
time became entitled to his most euphonious 
appellation, that of “ Mocha Dick.” About 
the cruising grounds of Van Dieman’s Land 
and Southern Australia, his tireless hunters 
tattooed him with the name of “ New Zeal- 
and Jack.” 


The author then describes the attack of the 
whale on the ship Essex, also used by Mel- 
ville. 

Joun Howarp Birss., 


RANCIS MASON, ARCHDEACON OF 
NORFOLK. — The Durham Probate 
Court, 1532, records the will of Am- 
brose Mason, a_ dyer, of whose son 
Francis he says, he hopes F. will accept 
as his child’s portion (of his estate) what 
he has already done for him.  Prob- 
ably (almost certainly) this refers to the 
famous Archdeacon of Norfolk, ‘‘ Vindica- 
tor of the Church of England,’’ as James I 
called him, for he was of plebeian origin, 
and born in the bishopric of Durham in 1566 
and died in 1621. His punctilious accuracy 
in filling up the Register from 1541 caused 
the amusing and well-known error which hap- 
pily constrained his successor to reverently 
preserve his monument. This reference ex- 
tends the information supplied by the ‘ Dic- 

tionary of National Biography.’ 

F. R. Hawkes Mason. 


IRST MARRIAGE AND BURIAL AT 
STUBSON, CO. LINCOLN.—In 1801 a 
beautiful new church was erected at Stubson, 
Co. Lincoln. The first couple to be married 
there were: Mr. J. Gilbert, grazier, and Miss 
M. Laughton. The first person to be buried 
in the churchyard was a Mrs. Weaver. 


J. W. F. 


LK-LORE: THE DEATH’S HEAD 
MOTH AND CHARLES I.—Staying in 
the New Forest some time ago, I came across 


the curious (alleged) belief concerning this 


moth that it first made its appearance after 
| the death of Charles I. 


H. F. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


\‘HiEF LIBERAL WHIPS BETWEEN 

1835 AND 1846. — I wonder if any of 
your readers can help me to elucidate the fol- 
lowing curious little point of political his- 
tory 

1 recently inspected a portrait gallery of 
Chief Liberal Whips dating from 1830 to 
the present day, but there was a gap in it 
from the year 1835, when Viscount Halifax’s 
term of office ended, to the year 1846, when 
the Kt. Hon. G. Tufnell appears as the 
holder of the office. 

In attempting to fill the gap, I have ex- 
perienced some difficulty owing to the fact 
that until a comparatively short time ago 
no distinction is made in the records between 
the Patronage Secretary to the Treasury and 
his colleague the Financial Secretary. They 
are shown as Joint Secretaries to the Trea- 
sury, and I doubt if it would be possible 
to separate them without much intricate re- 
search, 

If any of your readers could, from a know- 
ledge of political history of that period, give 
me the information or supply any clue, I 
should be much obliged. 


E. M. Putt. 


‘THE SURGEON’S DAUGHTER.’—Can 
any Scott specialist assist me in the fol- 
lowing matter ? 

‘The Surgeon’s Daughter,’ as reprinted 
in later editions, contains an introduction by 
the author in which it is stated that 
the principal incident on which it turns was 
narrated to him one morning at breakfast by 
his worthy friend Mr. Train of Castle Douglas 
in Galloway .. . and that the military friend 
who is alluded to as having furnished him 
with some information as to Eastern matters 
was Colonel James Ferguson of Huntly Burn, 
one of the sons of the venerable historian and 
philosopher ...- 

Joseph Train is in the ‘ D.N.B.,’ and an 
essay on him is noticed in the J'imes Liter- 
ary Supplement, 26 Jan.,. 1933, p. 61. Col. 
James Ferguson (1778-1859), 23rd Bengal 
Native Infantry, (whose father, and brother, 
Sir Adam Ferguson, Kt., are in the 
‘D.N.B.’) may be found in your correspond- 
ent Masor V. C. P. Hopson’s ‘ List of Offi 
cers of the Bengal Army, 1758-1834.’ 

Following the introduction is an Appen- 
dix thereto headed : 

Mr. Train was requested by Sir Walter 


Scott to give him in writing the story as nearly | 
as possible in the shape in which he had told 


only brother. 


it; but the following narrative, which he drew 
up accordingly, did not reach Abbotsford 
until July 1832. 

This relates how one D....... a dissolute 
young man from Fife, obtained an appoint- 
ment in the East India Company’s civil 
service; and before his departure for 
the East, exchanged portrait-lockets with the 
beautiful daughter, Emma, of a local sur- 


geon. D....... in due course prospered 
and Emma set out for India, meeting at 
Sheerness C...... captain of the ship which 


was to carry her, an old schoolfellow of her 
She was placed in C...... ’s 
care. On arrival at the Indian port, D....... 
was in attendance to receive her ‘“‘ with a 
large cavalcade of mounted Pindarees,’’ which 
aroused her guardian’s suspicion. This sus- 
picion was increased when her suitor pro- 
posed to defer the marriage ceremony till 
he returned to his station; and C...... 
thereupon decided to accompany her ‘‘ up- 
country.’’ On arrival at 

a frontier town ...a native Rajah was wait- 
ing the arrival of the fair maid of Fife, with 
whom he had fallen deeply in love from seeing 
her miniature likeness in the possession of 
|) RRS ries , to whom he had paid a large sum 
of money for the original, and had only in- 
trusted him to convey her in state to the 
seat of his government. 

After a sanguinary battle, the lady was 
rescued by ‘‘a regiment of Scotch High- 
landers that happened to be quartered in that 
part of India”; €...... married Emma 
and they lived happily ever afterwards, in 
the county of Kent. 

Is there any truth in this story, which pur- 
ports to be fact? (I am not at present con- 


| cerned with the more elaborate story of the 


novel itself, which purports to be fiction). 
Can the parties be identified ? 
B. 


FIRST DURHAM GRADUATE IN 

AUSTRALIA.—In view of the coming 
centenary of Durham University, can any 
reader furnish me with biographical par- 
ticulars of the first Durham graduate who 
was a clergyman in -Australia? 


ANGLO-AUSTRALIAN. 


YURATES OF TORVER. — The Gentle- 
man’s Magazine for May, 1807, has: 
‘“ The three last Curates of Torver, are now 
living, all blind, and the youngest 84 years 
of age; a singular, and, in reference to their 
infirmities, a melancholy coincidence.’’ 
What were their names? and when 
did each of them die? 
W. 
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NONYMOUS WORKS RELATING TO 
JOHN WILKES.—The following anony- 
mous publications relating to John Wilkes 
are not mentioned in the latest edition of 
Halkett & Laing. I should be grateful for 
any information as to the authors of them. 
They all bear the imprint of London. 

1. The Priest in Rhyme, A Doggrell Versi- 
fication of Kidgell’s Narrative relating to the 
Essay on Woman. By A Member of Parlia- 
ment, a Friend to Mr. Wilkes and to Liberty. 


4to. Printed for the Author (1763) 18pp. 

2. A Letter to J. Kidgell containing a full 
answer to his Narrative. 4to. 1763, 21pp. 

3. An Expostulatory Letter to the Rever- | 


end Mr. Kidgell occasioned by his late Extra- 
ordinary Publication of A Genuine Narrative 
of a Scandalous, Obscene and Exceedingly 
Profane libel intituled An Essay on Woman. 
By A Layman. 4to, 1763, I1pp. 

4. A Full and Candid Answer to Pam- 
phlet called A Genuine and Succint Narra- 
tive of a Scandalous, Obscene and Exceedingly 
Profane Libel entitled An Essay on Woman. 
By A Friend to Truth. 4to. 1763, Ipp. 

5. The Anatom of a Late Negotiation 
earnestly shied to the Serious Considera- 
tion of the people of Great Britain. 4to. 1763, 
28pp. 


6. 
Righ 


A Reply to A Letter addressed to the 


priety of the Motto fully considered. 4to, 1763, 
24 pp. (This does not refer to Wilkes’ Letter 
to Grenville). 

4to. 1763, 12pp. 

8. The Group; Composed of the most shock- 
ing figures, though the greatest in the Nation, 
painted in an Elegy on the saddest subjects, 
The Living, Dead and Damned, such as 
Hogarth, Dishonourable Right Honourables 
etc. ete. ete. 
is above Title) and Charles Churchill. 
Salvator Rosa or rather the real friend 
Mr. Wilkes. 4to. 1763, 51pp. 

9. The Tower, A Poetical Epistle. Inscribed 
to John Wilkes Esq. 4to. 1763, 13pp. 

9a. A Letter to the Gentlemen of the Op- 
position wherein their Principles and their 
Conduct are considered in respect to each 
other, to their own welfare and the public 
good. 4to. 1764, 22pp. (Refers in prefatory 


of 


note to No. 5 supra and says the author “is | 


a country gentleman of a life exceedingly re- 
tired.”’) 
10. A _ Letter 


from J.n W....8 Esq; in 


Paris to a Noble Lord in London made public | 


by his Lordship’s permission. 4to. 1764, 13pp. 

11. The Cap and Staff or the Recantation 
of the Rev. Captain Charles C ... ll. Addressed 
to John W....s Esq. 4to. 1764, 31pp. 


12. Pride: A Poem inscribed to John 
Wilkes Esquire by An Englishman. 4to, 1766, 
23pp. 


18. Reflections on the Case of Mr. Wilkes 
and on the Right of the People to elect their 


t Hon. George Grenville ete. in which the | 
Truth of the Facts is examined and the pro- | 


The Crisis, An Ode to John Wilkes Esq. | 


Inscribed to John Wilkes _ 
y | 


_own Representatives. To which is added The | 
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Case of Mr. Walpole. 8vo. 1768, 36pp. 

14. Dialogue between the Two Giants at 
Guildhall, humbly addressed to John Wilkes 
sq. to which is added a Versification of Mr 
W....s Election Pieces. 4to. 1768, 23pp. 

15. A Narrative of the Proceedings against 
John Wilkes Esq. from his committment in 
April 1763 to his Outlawry with a full view 
_of the Arguments used in Parliament and out 
| of doors in canvassing the various important 
| questions that arose from his case. 8vo, 1768 

16. The Groans of Old England by a Plaj 
Dealer. 8vo. 1768, 58pp. 

17. A Fair Trial of the Important Questi 
of the Rights of Election 
| The Doctrine of Incapacity by Expulsion or 
by Resolution upon True Constitutional Prin. 
ciples, the Real Law of Parliament, The Com. 
mon Right of the Subject and the Determina- 
tion of the House of Commons. In which 
TWO PAMPHLETS entituled The Case of the 
late. Middlesex Election Considered ete. and 
Serious Considerations upon a late important 
Determination are fully examined and an- 
swered. With Some Occasional  Strictures 
8vo. 1769, 248pp. : 


18. A Letter to the Right 


Hon. The Earl of 
T....e or the Case of J Esquire With 
respect to the King, Parliament, Courts of 
Justice, Secretaries of State, and the Multi- 
tude. Being A Detail of Facts from May 5th 
1763 to 28th March 1768 and from thence to the 
present Time. 8vo. n.d. (c. 1769). 40pp. 


| 19. A Second Letter to The Right Honour. 
able The Earl T....e in which The Proceed- 


ings relative to J..N W....8, from March 28th 
to June 18th are Minutely Considered; the 
| person clearly pointed out who was the cause 
of the present distractions: AND A Curious 
Anecdote with regard to Lord M...D’s Family 
never before published. 8vo. n.d. (c. 1769) 44pp. 

20. Some Observations on the Present Pub- 
lication of the Speech of a Right Honourable 
Gentleman Against the Expulsion of Mr. 
Wilkes on the 3rd Feb. 1769 In a Letter to 
a Friend in Buckinghamshire. — 8vo. 1769, 
51pp. 

21. Serious Considerations on a late very 
important Decision of the House of Commons. 
4to. 1769, 37pp. 

22. A Word on behalf of the House of 
Commons, or Remarks upon a Speech supposed 
to have been delivered by a Right Hon. Gentle. 
man on the motion for expelling Mr. Wilkes. 
8vo. 1769, 35pp. 

23. A Mirror for the Multitude, or Wilkes 
No Patriot. 8vo. 1769, 52pp. 

24. The Dialogue. Addressed John 
Wilkes Esq. 4to. 1770, 35pp. 

95. The Three Conjurors, A Political In- 
terlude stolen from Shakespeare as_ it was 
performed in sundry places in Westminster on 
| Saturday the 30th April and Sunday the Ist 
|of May. Most humbly dedicated to that_dis- 

tressed and unfortunate Gentleman John 

Wilkes, Esq. Late Prisoner in the Tower and 


to 


1 This was by Jeremiah Dyson. 
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late Colonel of the Militia for the County of 
Buckingham, But still a Member of Parlia- 
ment for Aylesbury. 4to, n.d. (ce. 1770). 26pp. 

2%, A New Form of Prayer and 'Thanks- 
iving for the Happy Deliverance of Joha 
Wilkes Esq. Title page missing. 8vo. (c. 1770), 
Spp. 

I have copies of all of these, many of 
which do not appear to have been known to 
recent writers on Wilkes, at least they are 
not quoted or referred to by them. Some, I 
ielieve,though have not verified this—are 
not in the B.M. It is possible that a few of 
these items may have really been printed at 
Wilkes’ own private press in his house at 
Great George Street, Westminster. I should 
be most grateful for any notes or 
particulars of contemporary pamphlets, 
ete., relating to Wilkes. A complete bib- 
liography of these would be not only 
interesting but valuable historically in view 
of the enormous influence which he and his 
affairs exercised not only in England but in 
the American Colonies. Some day I may 
publish one carefully annotated. 

Ruopon. 
teform Club, 


'‘OLERIDGE MARGINALIA.—In antici- 

pation of the centenary of the death of 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge, which will be 
observed in 1934, I am preparing a list of 
the books containing his marginal comments 
or autograph inscriptions. I described 340 
such books in my privately printed ‘ Biblio- 
graphy of Coleridge,’ in 1903, but since then 
I have extended the list to over 500 titles. 
At this time I specially desire to learn the 
whereabouts of any Coleridge marginalia, so 
that they may be properly described in my 
extended list next year. I shall appreciate 
hearing from any reader who may know of 


such volumes or who can impart any inform- | 


ation concerning them. 
Joun Lours Haney. 


RYDON LEACH, 1708.—In ‘Two Hun- 
dred and Twenty-five Years in the 
Strand,’ a history of Messrs. R. Twining and 
Co., Ltd., tea and coffee merchants, there is 
a Tteproduction of a deed in the British 
Museum, dated 4 Sept., 1708, being ‘an 
agreement between the notorious Edmund 
Curll, Egbert Sangar and Drydon Leach.” 
Probably Drydon Leach was a relative of 
John Dryden, poet. I have a_ recollection 
of a printed London marriage licence of a 
Dryden and Leach. Can any reader verify? 


D. 


EORGE UNWIN: PORTRAIT 
WANTED.—George Unwin, purser of 
the Prince George at the Battle of St. Vin- 
cent, and private secretary to Lord Nelson, 
was painted by S. Medley about the year 
1805. His portrait, after being in the pos- 
session of a R. A. Daniell, Esq., was sup- 
posed to have been hung in Penzance Town 
Hall, but I have been unable to trace it; 
can any reader assist me with information ? 
The engraving shows him seated in an arm- 
chair, wearing a wig, and with the Society 
of Arts and Science’s gold medal and chain. 
KEATINGE CLAY. 


OTTO FOR IDENTIFICATION. — To 
what family does the motto Audeo Quid 
Audeo belong? and what does it mean? Is 
it likely that the true form is Audeo quic- 
quid audeo? or Audeo? Quid audeo!? 
It has been used by my own family—for 
Smith—since around 1770 or earlier (James 
Gouger Smith, of Egham, Surrey, born ec. 


| 1770), but I have never found it among any 


mottoes—under ‘Smith’ or any other name. 

From the same period my family has borne, 
de facto if not de jure, the same arms and 
crest (apparently a combination of Paunce- 
fote and Howe) as that of Smith alias 
Pauncefote (an extinct branch of the Banker 
Smiths of Nottingham—see under, the only, 
Lord ‘Pauncefote,’ ‘‘Burke,’’ 1900), although 
the link is missing, and though, moreover, 
these Pauncefotes, formerly Smith, do not 
seem to have been actually granted such arms 
and crest, by royal licence, until after 1800. 
(‘‘ Arms: Gules, three lions rampant argent, 
two and one [ Lord P.——- ‘ in the centre chief 
point a sprig of oak or’]. Crest: A lion 
rampant proper [Lord P.—— ‘ argent’ ], 
ducally crown’d or, holding in his paws [the 
Howe differencing] an escutcheon or, charged 
with a wolf’s head proper.’’) 

The motto of the Pauncefotes, formerly 
Smith, was the punning Pensez forte of the 
true Pauncefotes (of Preston Court, Glouces- 
tershire—cadets of Pauncefote Ct., Glos) 
adopted by the former along with the arms, 
crest and name. Was Audeo quid audeo by 
any chance a second motto, of either? Or 
is it the motto of any other family of Smith 
or Pauncefote, or of any Howe family? 

M. §.-S. 


HE POSTERITY OF JENNER.—Edward 
Jenner, the naturalist and discoverer of 
vaccination, who died in 1823, left one son. 
Did this son marry and leave descendants ? 
or did he die a bachelor? F. D. D. 
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OHN NASH, ARCHITECT. — I am en- 
gaged upon a biography of John Nash 
(1752-1835), the architect, and should be very 
glad to hear of any letters or drawings con- 
nected with Nash, now in private hands. If 
any of your readers would inform me of the 
whereabouts of documents of this nature, I 
should be extremely grateful. 


JOHN SUMMERSON. 


OSTELOW.—Wanted particulars of birth 
or baptism of Rose Gostelow, born 1737, 
married William Wrangle, of Bratoft, Lin- 
colnshire, 1757. Probably born at Boston 
or in the neighbourhood. 
H. Sr. Jonn Dawson. 


PASQUALE PAOLI: CORRESPOND- 
ENCE.—Can any reader give me inform- 


ation as to the whereabouts of Paoli’s letters? | 


He spent some time in London, and was quite 
a personality in the society of the time. 


Ronatp L. BENHAM. 
URBAGE.—What is the derivation of this 


name, which is variously spelt: 

‘*Burbyche’’ (early up to extreme end of 
fifteenth century) ; ‘‘ Burbage ’’ (all through 
sixteenth century); ‘‘ Burbidge’’ (early 
seventeenth century); ‘‘ Birbidge’’ (middle 
seventeenth century); ‘‘ Babbidge’’ (middle 
and late eighteenth century). 

A. G. E. 


AVICE.—This name is frequently found on 
bottle-labels of the small size, as used 


for cayenne, anchovy, and _ other sauces. 
What was cavice? It is not in Murray’s or 
other dictionaries, 


HE ROYAL TENNIS COURT, HAY- 
MARKET.—Is anything known concern- 
ing the Royal Tennis Court, in Orange 
Street, Haymarket, a commemorative tablet 
of which is fixed upon premises opposite the 
stage door of the Comedy Theatre? Close 
by is another tablet, bearing the inscription : 
““ James Street, 1753.”’ 
J. LANDFEAR Lucas. 


OF QUOTATION WANTED.—We 


have an enquiry for the source of the. 


following quotation :— 


“So long as men are ready to die for their | 
fellows the life of their country is immortal.” | 


We have been quite unable to trace any re- 
ference to it. Can any reader help? 
FLoReNce MILBURN, 
Assistant Secretary. 
Literary and Philosophical Society, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


_ Replies. 


_ FRANK HUDDLESTON POTTER. 
(clxiv. 174). 


KE was born on 25 April, 1845, son 
of George W. R. Potter, a solicitor who 
| was secondary of the City of London for fifty 
_years. His uncle was Cipriano Potter, a 
| well-known musical composer, sometime 
_ President of the Royal Academy of Music. 

Frank Potter did not take up art as a pro- 
_fession until some years after leaving school, 
/when he joined Heatherley’s School of Art 
_in Newman Street, and remained there until 
| admitted to the Royal Academy Schools. On 
leaving, he spent a few months at Antwerp, 
| and then settled in London. He exhibited 
'a ‘ Study of a Girl’ at the Royal Academy 

1870, from 30 Henrietta Street, Brunswick 
| Square; and ‘ A Girl’s Head’ the following 
| year, from 21, Charrington Street. From 

1871 to 1885, he exhibited fairly regularly 
'at the Society of British Artists at the Sui- 
folk Street Galleries, and became a member 

of that Society in 1877. In 1882 he exhibited 

“An Old Book of Music’ at the Royal Acad- 
/emy, from 2, Park Road Studios, N.W. He 
Was an unwearying and most conscientious 
painter, but his work, though recognised by 
his fellow-artists, never met with public ap- 
| preciation. | He was never robust, and his 
health was failing for some time before his 
death on 3 May, 1887. A ‘ Quiet Corner,’ 
which he had sent to the Grosvenor Gallery 
for exhibition, attracted much notice ; but the 
appreciation was too late, as he died on the 
day the exhibition opened. In November the 
same year, a collection of thirty-four of his 
paintings was exhibited at the Royal Society 
of British Artists. He exhibits at the Royal 
Academy already specified, at Suffolk Street 
Galleries, and various exhibitions, totalled 
fifty-seven. He is represented at the Tate 
Gallery by three paintings: ‘ A Music Les- 
son,’ ‘ Little Dormouse,’ and ‘ Nothing to 
do,’ and in the Liverpool Art Gallery by 


‘The Ashes.’ 
H. ANDREWS, F.S.A. 


ICTURES OF SHAKESPEARE (clxiv. 
99, 141, 178).—Only one original Shakes- 
peare bust exists! Why ‘‘define’’ it? So 
far as is known, that has formed part 
of the mural monument over the poet’s grave, 
ever since his burial. Sir William Dugdale’s 
misconceived drawing can be safely ignored, 
‘save as a curiosity of error, in a scholar usu- 
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ally reliable. Unfortunately it happens to 
be the earliest engraved reproduction. To 
save time, Dugdale (or his artist Hollar) 
sketched objects in rough outline, and filled 
in detail afterwards, sometimes years after- 
wards, from defective memory. Generally 
speaking, Dugdale’s text is sufficiently accur- 
ate to be acceptable as evidence in a legal 
court. Not so his pictures. They are often 
erratic, up to fifty per cent., in detail. It 
was on 4 July, 1634, that Dugdale visited 
Stratford-on-Avon, and took notes. Twenty- 
two years elapsed before those notes saw 
print. His original manuscript is still pre- 
served at Merevale. and the not-remarkable 
feature is that his sketch of the poet’s tomb 
differs from the engraving. In 1656 he like- 
wise gave, on the same page, supposedly 
accurate views of two other sculptured tombs 
in Stratford Parish Church, i.e., those of 
the Carew and Clopton families. Both of 
these, in the brass-plate engravings, are hope- 
lessly wrong—yet no one but a grotesque fool 
would suggest that these sculptures have been 
changed or tampered with since 1656. 

In his excellent work, ‘ Title-page of the 
First Folio’... 1924, Mr. M. H. Spielmann 
supplies all needful photographs and explan- 
atory comment. Mr. Morrat should study 
that. 

Wo. JaGcarp. 


When Mr. JaGGarp, at the second refer- 
ence, refers to the Droeshout engraving and 
the Chandos painting as having ‘‘a claim 
to three centuries of life,’’? he does not, pre- 
sumably, intend to suggest that either can, 
on that account alone be regarded as an 
authentic ‘‘ portrait.’’ Droeshout was but 
fifteen when Shakespeare died in 1616, and 
when, in 1623, he furnished, as an engraver, 
a frontispiece for the Folio, it could hardly 
have been a ‘‘ portrait,’’ but a mere ‘‘ pic- 
ture’’: at any rate, it bears no resemblance 
either to the Dugdale bust or to its modern 
successor. 

Joseph Strutt, in his ‘ Biographical Dic- 
tionary of Engravers,’ vol. i., p. 264, Lon- 
don, 1785, says: 

Martin Droeshout was one of the _indiffer- 
ent engravers of the last century. His por- 
traits have nothing but their scarcity to re- 
commend them. 

So that, although ‘‘the graver had a strife 
with Nature to out-doo the life,’’ he is un- 
likely to have succeeded ! 

The Chandos ‘ portrait’? seems to pos- 
sess no better claim; indeed, Sir Sidney Lee 
in‘ A Life of Shakespeare,’ says: 


| 


| 


| 


In my judgment, the Chandos head has no 
claim whatever to be regarded as a contem- 
porary portrait of Shakespeare. 

Elsewhere he says: 

It would be futile to attempt to make the 
record of the pretended portraits complete. 
Upwards of sixty have been offered for sale to 
the National Portrait Gallery since its foun- 
dation in 1856, and not one of them has 
proved to possess the remotest claim to 
authenticity. 

H. Kenpra Baker. 


AX ANECDOTE OF A PHILOSOPHER 

(clxiv. 174).—The incident to which S. 
apparently refers is thus related in ‘‘ Alpha 
of the Plough’s’’ book, ‘Many Furrows ’ 
(1924), p. 155: 

Herbert Spencer was once staying at an 
hotel and being fond of billiards, strolled into 
the billiard-room where he saw a young man 
who invited him to play a game. Spencer 
agreed and ‘“ broke,” unfortunately leaving 
his ball on the baulk line, but playable. It 
was in the days when the feather stroke was 
allowed (I fancy it is now barred), and the 
young man took his cue and ran out by that 
device. When he had reached his hundred, 
the philosopher, putting up his cue, with 
which he had not scored a point, addressed 
him thus:—“‘ A certain degree of facility in 
games of skill is a pleasant and desirable 
accomplishment, but, young man, such facility 
as you have displayed this evening is evidence 
of a mis-spent youth.” 

LAWRENCE PHILLIPS. 

Walton Rectory, Bridgwater. 


The famous Spencer anecdote must have 
been printed many scores of times during 
Spencer’s lifetime, and despite the inevitable 
variations, it seemed so indubitably Spencer- 
ian in tenor and point that it is hardly 
likely that anybody ever doubted its authen- 
ticity. It gained point by the fact that 
Spencer was fond of billiards and quite a 
good player. In its best form it ran more 
or less or follows :— 

Entering the United Service Club billiards 
room one afternoon for his usual game Spen- 
cer found there only one person, a compara- 
tively young man and a stranger. They 
played, and the result of the game was that 
Spencer was hopelessly beaten. Putting up 
his cue Spencer observed ‘‘ Young man, a 
moderate proficiency in any game is a desir- 
able accomplishment, but the degree of pro- 
ficiency you have displayed this afternoon is 
merely evidence of a mis-spent youth.”’ 

The scene of the story is sometimes attri- 
buted to the Athenaeum, and the story is 
frequently embroidered. 

A particularly absurd version appeared in 
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the Golden Penny of April 29, 1899, its most 
colourful passages being reprinted in Dun- 
can’s ‘ Life and Letters of Herbert Spencer ’ 
as a footnote to p. 299. Anent the story the 
author says (p. 198). 


The billiard story which year after year 
went the round of the press, with slight varia- 
tions to suit the different tastes of different 
classes of readers, is a striking example of 
the wonderful perversions these gossiping 
stories undergo. Some six or seven months 
before Spencer’s death it appeared in T.P.’s 
Weekly (13 May, 1903), the scene being laid 
this time not in the United Service Club, but 
in the Athenaeum. At the request of the 
present writer Speucer dictated to his secre- 
tary the following :— 

“One afternoon some ten years ago, when 
seated in the billiard room of the Athenaeum 
Club, it was remarked to me by the late 
Mr. Charles Roupell (an Official Referee of the 
High Court of Justice) that to play billiards 
wok was a sign of an ill-spent youth. Whether 
there was or was not any game going on at 
the time I cannot remember, but I am sure 
he would not have made a remark in any 
way offensive to any one in the room. 

In the course of that autumn or a subse- 
quent autumn, when we had our interchange 
of visits with the United Service Club  op- 
posite, I repeated this saying of Roupell’s— 
repeated, I say, not giving any implication 
that it was an idea of my own, and most 
positively not making it in reference either 
to any game [ was playing or had played, or 
in reference to games played by any one else: 
it was absolutely dissociated from anybody, 
and was simply uttered by me as an abstract 
proposition. This abstract proposition pre- 
sently made its appearance in, I presume, one 
or other evening paper. In the first version, 
I think, a young Major was the other party 
to the story. Then from time to time it went 
the round of the papers, and having dropped 
for a while re-appeared in others papers (pro- 
vincial included), always with variations and 
additions: the result being a cock-and-bull 
story having no basis whatever further than 
the fact that I once repeated this saying of 
Roupell’s apropos of nobody.” 

Wigan. A. J. H. 


HINCHLIFF FAMILY (clxiv. 152; s.v. 
‘ All Saints’, Fulham, Churchyard ’).— 
From notes taken before the tombstone had 
become so much weathered, it appears that 
Frances Hinchliff was only dau. of the Rev. 
Marshall Bridges, Chancellor of the Cathe- 
dral Church of Wells, of the family of Tiber- 
ton in Co. Hereford. She died 29 May, 1747, 
aged 40. Her husband, Thomas Hinchliff, 
died 23 Nov., 1762, aged 59. 

The pedigree of Brydges is printed in 
Burke’s ‘Landed Gentry,’ under ‘Lee- 
G. S. 


Warner of Tiberton.’ 


YRTLE: MYRICA (clxiv. 146). — The 
citation of a line from Virgil’s tenth 
Eclogue in V.R.’s most interesting article on 
the shrub known by the name myrica, re- 
minds me of its extraordinarily apt use by 
a fine classical scholar, though one celebrated 
for quite other reasons—John Wilkes. In 
1754 he was ning at the Prebendal, Ayles- 
bury, and on 16 Nov. in that year he lost by 
death his gardener, John Smart. Wilkes 
placed to his memory a tablet on the wall 
which separates the churchyard from the 
Prebendal grounds, with the man’s name, 
the date, and the line: 

Ille etiam lauri, etiam flevere myricae. 
The stone is still fixed to the wall and in 
fair order. 

VALE OF AYLESBURY. 


TTAWA: BYTOWN (clxiv. 175), — 
Bytown — now called Ottawa — was so 
named after Lieutenant-Colonel John By, 
Royal Engineers, who was chief engineer for 
the construction of the Rideau Canal. 

On 19 Aug., 1926, a tablet, to commemor- 
ate the one hundredth anniversary of the be- 
ginning of its construction, was unveiled, the 
tablet being affixed to the central pillar of 
the bridge over the canal on the north side 
of Connaught Place. The inscription on the 
tablet is as follows: 

THE RIDEAU CANAL. 

This tablet commemorates | the Hundredth 
ry Be! the beginning of the | con- 
struction of the Rideau | Canal in September, 
1826, | under the direction of Lieutenant 
Colonel John By, | R.E., connecting the 
Ottawa | River with Lake Ontario | for ship 
navigation, thereby | laying the foundation 
of | the City of Ottawa and | advancing the 
oe of Eastern Ontario. | Erected 


An illustration of this tablet will be found 
in vol. ix. of the’ Journal of the Society for 
Army Historical Research, p. 174. 

Further particulars veiling Colonel By 
are given in the ‘ Dictionary of National 
Biography.’ 

J. H. 


Lt.-Colonel. 
MALTBY FAMILY: BROCKAGE (clxiii. 
458; clxiv. 123). — An uncommon 


(but not extremely rare) kind of im- 
perfectly minted coin is called a_ brock- 
age. It occurs when a finished coin 
sticks in the dies, and produces, instead 
of a normal reverse, a reversed incuse im- 
pression of an obverse. A piece of this kind 
might well be kept as a seal, and it would 
produce a properly raised design; if Mrs. 
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Mattsy VERRILL’s seal is very like the de- 
sign of a coin of the Empire, it may be 
so explained. I have brockages of 200 B.c. 
and of 1921 a.p., and many periods between, 
and though I never read of one used as a 
seal, have myself so used one. 


T.O. M. 
UN-AWAY APPRENTICES (clxiv. 110, 
177). — The advertisements were neces- 


sary, I think, to avoid claims for damages 
or expenses of the run-aways. In American 
papers—especially those of Philadelphia in 
the 1830 to 1840 period—the usual formula 
is ‘‘ Six cents reward and no charges paid ”’ 
—the sum varying, but only very exception- 
ally being of a kind to induce anyone to re- 
turn the youth. Poe, in his satire, ‘ The 
Angel of the Odd,’’ speaks of reading in the 
newspapers the columns of ‘‘ Wives and Ap- 
prentices run away’’; the latter were far 
more common than the former, but the pur- 
pose of advertising was the same: to avoid 
responsibility. 
T. O. M. 


EK COMTE DE ROUGEMONT AND 

HIS SWORD: THE STRIPES AT 
THE FLAGELLATION (clxiv. 98, 140). — 
St. Bridget of Sweden enumerated the stripes 
of Our Lord, in her ‘ Himelische Offen- 
barung’; I have the reference to that work: 
I, x. and IV, Ixx., but have not seen it. 
The number is a mystical one. 

T. O. M. 


LINEAGE OF QUAKER BUTLERS 

(clxili. 459; clxiv. 124).—I regret I can- 
not help Mrs. D. Matrsy VERRILL; the re- 
cords I have available commence with the 
year 1666 and are taken from the Digest of 
Births, Marriages and Burials in the Bris- 
tol Monthly Meeting. In ‘ The Testament- 
ary Records of the Butler Families in Ire- 
land’ (Genealogical Abstracts) by the Rev. 
Wallace Clare (1932) I find many refer- 
ences to “‘ Sarah,’’ and in one case ‘‘ Sarah”’ 
is mentioned as the wife of James Butler; 
but here again the dates are all considerably 
later than 1640. In this volume I find the 
will (225) of ‘‘ John Butler of Cork — a 
Quaker. Date 6 Aug. 1692. Probate 10 Oct. 
1692.”” Besse’s ‘ Sufferings,’ vol. xi., 461, 


under 1656, records ‘‘ John Butler for speak- 
ing a few words in the graveyard was put 
m prison ten days at Bandon Bridge (Co. 
Cork) and never brought to any trial.’’  L. 
Hinchman’s ‘ Early Settlers of Nantucket,’ 
p. 317, mentions that ‘‘ John Butler of Ire- 
land visited Nantucket in 1704”’—no details. 


Can anyone help me to establish that these 
references apply to the same Quaker lineage ? 
WILLIAM BUTLER. 
3, Dunkirk Road, Southport. 
“ DYCHE ”’ (clxiv. 154, 191).—Most fishery 
bye-laws state that ‘‘ The site of the net 
[stake net] shall be marked by poles, perches, 


or buoys...’ Pyche,’’ ‘‘ piche,’’ and 
‘““pitche ’’ represent old ways of spelitny 
perch.”’ 


ALBERT WADE. 
AMILIES OF SERS AND SIRR (elxiv. 


173).—There were Sers or Surr families 
in Lincolnshire before the Revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes. John Sers, of Dunsby, 
near Bourne, made his will in 1610; Kather- 
ine Surr was married to Thomas Wilsone at 
Norton Disney, 7 Jan., 1651/2. William 
Sers of Gedney, evidently some relation of 
Peter, was married, at Moulton, to Ann 
Heneage, by licence, 13 Nov., 1809. A John 
Surr was living at Wildmere Fen, Boston, in 
1868. 

REGINALD C. DUDDING. 


AUNTLEROY COSTUME (elxiv. 81, 120. 
193).—In Sir James Barrie’s novel, ‘Sen- 
timental Tommy,’ there is some account of 
the sufferings of a small boy whose mother 
insisted on sending him to a rough Scottish 
school in a velvet suit and ringlets. 
M. H. Dopps. 


UBLIC-HOUSE NAMES: EXPLANA- 
TION SOUGHT (clxiv. 8, 50, 66, 85, 
122).—An ‘‘ ivy tod’’ is an ivy bush. Cole- 
ridge uses the word in ‘ The Ancient Mar- 
iner’: 
When the ivy tod is covered with snow. 
An ivy bush used to be hung out over an 
ale-house door as a sign, hence the proverb 
““good wine needs no bush.’’ The name of 
the inn is probably a survival from this cus- 


tom. 
M. H. Donps. 


UGUENOT FAMILY OF JOLY (clxiii. 
276; clxiv. 13, 48, 142, 179).—I regret 

I cannot give Mr. M. Arrp JoLly an exact 
reference for thinking that some of the so- 
called Huguenot families may have had their 
origin in England. I can only say that for 
many years I have been interested in certain 
Huguenot families, and in the course of these 
years I have several times come upon refer- 
ences, possibly about 1550, to English fami- 
lies, which gave a son who was a merchant in 
France, the particular surnames suggesting 


' to me that possibly here might be the origin 
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of what was later known as a Huguenot 
name. 

There is also to be considered the fact 
that where a marriage of an Englishman 
occurred either in France or Holland, the 
surname was apt to be spelt in the form 
of the country, transforming an English 
name into quite a different matter. It may 
be that upon marrying into a French family 
the husband adopted the religion of his wife. 

A few names on the Dutch records illus- 
Klerk, Cole as Kool. Conklin is recorded as 
Bensing, Canon as Kanon, Clark as De 
Klerk, Cole as Kool, Conklin is recorded as 
Kankelin, and Copes as Kopes. 

A few names of Huguenot Refugees which 
I have noted as possibly of English origin 
are: Ambrose, Baret, Bascom, Blanchard, 
Bridon, Bissell, Canon, Colier, D’ Aubigné 
or Dabney, Gaillard or Gaylord, Lucas, Vas- 
sall, Vincent. 

D. M. V. 


AMING OF SUBURBAN VILLAS 
(clxiv. 9, 105, 178).—My impression is 
that this practice had its origin a century 
ago, when blocks of terrace houses were quite 
often named Terrace’ or 
Cottages.’’ Numerous examples of these may 
still be seen in the older suburbs on the main 
roads leading out of London. It was but a 
short step to the naming of individual 
houses. Although my recollection is that the 
idea did not spread until round about thirty 
years ago, and then it was apparently more 
usually confined to owner-occupiers—in Lon- 
don at all events. With the post-war in- 
crease in house-ownership, this superfluous 
practice became exceedingly popular although 
even in the few years prior to 1914 it had 
become quite common. A name attached to 
a house cannot always be characterised as 
ostentatious, since in the case of a new build- 
ing estate it is sometimes necessary as a 
means of identification owing to the failure 
of the local authorities to give directions for 
numbering. 

I have noted several instances of the use 
of two Christian names compounded. Surely 
the height of absurdity in this direction has 
been reached by naming a small house in 
the Honor Oak district—Deri-Vi-Rene. 


H. Hersert Rosinson. 
(clxiv. 150).—According to Week- 
ley in his ‘ Etymological Dictionary,’ 
““Member of Parliament’’ is on record for 
1454, but he does not give the reference. 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


I-COCKALORUM (clxiv. 156).—The Ger- 
man tutor who (in Burnand’s ‘ Happy 
Thoughts,’ Part II) was called ‘‘ Old Cocka- 
lorum ”’ by his blithe pupil, communed with 
himself all night and asked next day whether 
it was the diminutive of ‘‘ Custos Rotu- 
lorum,’’ or the genitive plural of ‘‘ Cock-a- 

leekie.’’ 

O. F. M. 


OUGER AND SIBLEY (clxiv. 100, 
196). — Sibley’s Farm is about a mile 
N.W., and Sibley’s Green about three miles 
E. of the parish church of Chickney, Essex, 
These names will be found on the one-inch 
scale Ordnance Map No. 47, dated 18 April, 
1805, included in Part I. of the General Sur- 
vey of England and Wales (map of Essex 
in four parts, 23in. x 25in.). 


G. W. Wricat. 
‘ RIBLIOTHECA CURIOSA ’ (elxiv. 175). 


—The volumes comprising this series are 
to be found in the libraries of the British 
Museum, St. Andrew’s University, and 
Edinburgh University. 

Puitip A. ARDAGH. 


AMES INCREDIBLY APT (clxiii. 407, 
443; clxiv. 14, 52, 53, 69, 86, 105). — 
Three good ones noticed casually in this dis- 
trict : 
John Glass, glazier, Cambuslang. 
O. Sherry, wine and spirit merchant, Glas- 
gow. 
——. Forrest, timber merchants, Glasgow. 


A. S. Macponatp. 


NATOLE FRANCE: REFERENCE WAN- 

TED (elxiv. 175).—This will be found in 
‘Le jardin d’épicure,’ p. 127, 37th edition. 
F. B. M. 


DESIRED (clxiv. 155, 196).— 
The words of the song were approximately 
as follows (I remember the tune also) :— 


Oh an ’orrible tale I have to tell 

Of the misfortunes that befell 

A family who once resided 

—_ * the very same thoroughfare as I 
id. 


The father an end to himself he put 

By drowning himself in the water-butt: 

—— son, who was a dashing young 
fella, 

He shot ’isself dead with a 
umberella. 

For oh it is such an ’orrible tale 

I feel my whiskers all grow pale; 

With grief you will all be overcome— 

Fiddle-diddle fiddle-diddle fiddle-diddle dum. 


oO. F. M. 
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The Library. 


Three French Dramatists: Racine, Mavri- 
vauz, Musset. By Arthur Tilley. (Cam- 
bridge University Press. 12s. 6d. net.). 


T= essays on Marivaux and Musset are 
both profitable reading. To many lovers 
of French, the Marivaux especially will prob- 
ably open up much that has been heard of 
but has remained virtually unknown. The 
word marivandage; some connection with 


Mme. du Deffand; the particular wit, bril- | 


liancy and outlook characteristic of the 
decades before the French revolution ; Sainte- 
Beuve’s vindication of his claims to respect 
as a playwright and the existence of some 
consequent books about him—the acquain- 
tance most people have with Marivaux would, 


we conjecture, amount to little more than | 


this. Yet he is worth closer examination, 
and Mr. Tilley’s account of his work, con- 


ducted in detail through the most notable | 


of his plays and illuminated by passages of 


careful appreciation, gives one all that one | 


can wish for, or rather, all that it is pos- 
sible to have given one, apart that is from 
embarking on serious study of the work itself. 
Mr. Tilley is equipped for this kind of inter- 
pretation with an unusually acute sense for 
the presence and the literary or dramatic 
values of the finer qualities in character. It 
is a sense which modern criticism employs 
but little—having not, in a great number of 
plays, much occasion to use it. But the lack 
of it produces an effect of one-sided judg- 
ment as noticeable as that produced by neglect 
of the corresponding values—from the liter- 
ary or dramatic standpoint—of infirmities, 
passions or vices. The essay on Musset, de- 
veloped on the same lines, is an even better 
example of this breadth of view. But we 
think the best study of the three and, for 
English readers, the best worth while, is that 
on Racine. Mr. Tiliey draws clearly out 
what the poetic form, the severe beauty of 
the diction and the dramatic goodness of the 
plays all rather tend to obscure: the deliber- 
ation, that is, and the delicacy with which 
character-drawing has been done; or again, 
for our author duly notes defects—the fail- 
ures in this. To be content not to admire 
Racine is to acquiesce in a definite disabil- 
ity as a student of letters. Admiration for 
him, a real taste for his quality, is not per- 
haps, in England, native to many. We think 
this is largely due to failure in realising the 
characters, and, as part of that, in giving 


what they have to say a, so to speak, per- 
sonal force. In his occasional opposition to 
earlier critics—e.g. to Brunetiére belittling 
| ‘* Phédre ’—we usually agree with him. On 
| the other hand, we are a little doubtful 
| whether we should ever ourselves have des- 
cribed Racine as a “‘ first-rate psychologist.’’ 
_Racine’s methods of observing and express- 
ing the truth about the hearts of men and 
_women, derive primarily no doubt from 
| genius, but likewise from what he himself 
| had seen of people and, above all, from tradi- 
tion. The suggestions of system and scien- 
| tific analysis so prominent in the word 
‘psychologist ’? seem curiously alien from 
him—which is not by any means to deny 
that his insight was profound and subtle. 
It may perhaps be protested that it is a pity 
to blur distinctions, profitable to be pre- 
served, by extending backward the use of 
names felt to appertain to quite different 
varieties of thought. 


The Exploration of Western America 
1800-1850. By E. W. Gilbert: (Cambridge 
University Press. 12s. 6d. net). 


THIS pleasantly written account of Wes- 
tern America before it was occupied 
throughout by the white settlers and immi- 
grants, and then of the process of exploring 
it, fills up a gap in historical geography. 
It is already difficult to imagine Western 
America as a vast stretch of unknown Jand 
given over the beaver and the buffalo, and 
haunted by the grizzly bear, or to realise 
that the explorers who first penetrated into 
it were performing a feat for their day as 
thrilling as that of surveying Mount Ever- 
est from the air, and requiring greater en- 
durance. The first expedition, sponsored by 
Jefferson, and carried to a successful issue 
by Lewis and Clark in 1803-1806, followed 
upon the purchase by the United States of 
the much-disputed territory of Louisiana, 
which it was now of manifold interest to in- 
vestigate. Lewis and Clark, tracing the 
course of the Missouri, discovered a trans- 
continental route to the north, which brought 
them out on to the Pacific at Fort Clatsop, 
and first definitely proved the immense 
breadth of the continent. Their observations, 
whether from the point of view of geography 
—of climate, drainage, physiological conform- 
ation and the like,—or from that of biology, 
including anthropology, form a splendid body 
_of work to which our author thinks sufficient 
justice has not in general been done. The cen- 
tral trans-continental route was largely made 
out by fur-traders among whom were British 
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traders from the North. 
achievement was the discovery of the Great 
Gap of the Rocky Mountains known as South 
Pass by the Rocky Mountains Fur Company 
in 1824. Before that, to the south, explora- 
tion westward of the confiuents of the Mis- 
sissipi was going on; and in the following 
decades the routes over the Sierra Nevada 
were opened up. Mr. Gilbert’s narrative 
gives much detail in few words, and keeps 
us also well in view of the original sources. 
There is a very interesting chapter on the 
maps of Western America, published between 
1800 and 1850. 


Primitive Arts and Crafts. By R. U. Sayce. 
(Cambridge University Press. 8s. 6d. 
net). 


THIS book has been worked out upon a 

good scheme. For its groundwork it has 
the broad fundamental phenomena of the de- 
velopment of art and culture generally. We 
pass from a rather general consideration of 
culture and environment, to a closer scrutiny 
of the means at the disposal of primitive man, 
his inventiveness in their use, and the re- 
sults, especially in increased variety, of his 
different successes. Variations and muta- 
tions conditioned now by material, now by 
the working out of technique, and now by 
individual] skill and originality ; linear evolu- 
tion—which progresses up to a point, and 
then is subject to degeneration—and the dif- 
ficult question of linking of cultures and 
modes of art, whether by trade or by migra- 
tion, are next discussed. Diffusion is then 
more thoroughly examined, and is illustrated 
at some length by the example of the spread 
of tobacco. Next migrations are more closely 


studied, and finally some attention is bes- | 


towed on such subjects as convergent or paral- 
lel development, independence in origin, and 
revival. The book is attractive by reason of 
its easy, fluent style and the abundance and 
interest. of the facts produced as examples. 
It succeeds well in what is the true func- 
tion of an introductory work, that is, in pro- 
viding the reader first with an outline or 
framework of principles and general inform- 
ation, and then with well grouped and selec- 
ted facts. In addition Mr. Sayce’s work has 
atmosphere, and unobtrusive but effective 
human sympathy. He gives us a worthy 
companion of Professor Gordon Childe’s 
‘ Bronze Age’ and Mr. M. (. Burkitt’s ‘ Our 
Early Ancestors.’ 


Here the great | 
bridge, of Hove, Sussex, a copy of the 
| second edition of Dr. 
Monumental Effigies of Sussex (3s. 6d.). 
_ The book has been revised, and also enlarged, 


| pondents are requested to 
| theses—immediatel 
| the numbers of the series, volume and p 


WE were glad to receive from Messrs. Com- 
H. R. Mosse’s The 
by the addition both of new matter and of 


fresh illustrations. The call for a second edi- 
tion bears witness not only to more general 


| interest in the subject than might have been 
| expected, but also to Dr. Mosse’s success in 


meeting the wants of those who would desire, 
on the spot, to know all there is to be known 
about ehiigies they are looking at. 
BooKSsELLER’s CATALOGUE. 

Cottectors of first editions will find a good 
deal to engage their attention in Catalogue 
321, sent to us by Messrs. BLackWELL, of 
Oxford. It contains Part II of their ‘‘ Eng- 
lish Literature ’’ list, and takes us from 
Hookes to Sidney. We noticed under 
‘Anonymous Plays’ a copy of ‘Tom Tyler 
and his Wife ’—the second impression, con- 
taining a catalogue of all plays printed up 
to date—(1661: £21). The complete collec- 
tion (1907-31) of the Malone Society’s re- 
prints of Early and Rare Plays, running to 
72 vols., is offered for £25; and there is a 
Kelmscott Press copy of William Morris’s 
‘Life and Death of Jason,’ to be had for 
£20. The most important book in this Part, 
however, is a first edition of Milton’s ‘ Areo- 
pagitica,’ for which £85 is asked. 


CorRIGENDUM. 
At ante p. 159 col. 1, 1. 25 for 
read Mattlis. 


Mattus ” 


Norices TO CoRRESPONDENTS. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries 
privately, nor to give advice on the value of 
old books or prints. 

Approved ‘Queries’ are inserted free of 
charge. Contributors are requested always to 
give their nam2s and addresses, for the infor- 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 
publication. 

Wuen sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor, correspondents are re- 
guested to put in the top left-hand corner of 
the envelope the number of the page of 
°N. & Q.’ to which the letter refers. 

WHEN answering a 
article which has already appeared, corres- 
ive within paren- 
after the exact heading— 


uery, or referring to an 


at which the contribution in question is to 
found. 
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